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FROM THE MAINE ENQUIRER. 


“* Which is the villain? Let me see his eyes ; 
That when I note another man like him, 
I may evoid him.” 


Mr. Borror—Among the offenders of the pre- 
sent day who merit the public lash, one class seems 
to be entirely overlooked ; namely, those whose 
grand aim is to rob virtue of its sanctity and inno- 
cence of its loveliness. While the felon, who pur- 
loins our property, is severely ‘punished when de- 
tected ; the gamester is held up to view as one to be 
shunned ; and the drunkard is discarded as a nui- 
sance to society—these vile depredators, who are 
continually preying upon the innocent and artless 
female, are suffered to pass unnoticed, yea, even to 
make a boast of their victims. What next to life 
itself, is dearer than virtue? for the loss of it, even 
Paradise itself was divested of its sanctity! What 
numbers have been consigned to eternal infamy, 
whose morning sun beamed with splendour, but 
ere it had arrived at its meridian brightness, it was 
overshadowed by the dark clouds of seduction, and 
the forlorn subject, who thus yielded to the fasci- 
nating charms and syren tongue of one, in whom 
were placed her hopes of happiness, is doomed to 
wander through the world a child of sorrow, unpi- 
tied and unknown ;—while the wretch, who com- 
mitted the deed, still holds his rank in society. 

A circumstance of this nature is still fresh in my 
memory. Caroline B was once a lovely girl. 
Her parents,though not affluent, possessed sufficient 
of property to render their situation comfortable. — 
Caroline being an only child, was of course doated 
on by her parents, and no pains were spared for her 
instruction and improvement. Her casy and agree- 
able manners added to an elegant and graceful form 
rendered her the pride of society and the favorite 
of many suitors, among whom was William C 
the son of a respectable merchant of the village.— 
William had been placed by his father as clerk ina 
large counting house in a neighboring city, but Mr. 
C’s business increased to such a degree that he re- 
quired the assistance of an experienced clerk ; he 
therefore took William into his own employ. Wil- 
liam was a tall manly person, possessing an expres- 
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sive countenance and fascinating disposition, which, 
combined, wrought on the artless feelings of the 
innocent Caroline, and an attachment for each other 
was soon discovered. But while that of Caroline’s 
was pare, that of Willliam’s was wicked. Having 
been accustomed to the vices of a city, he had learnt 
too well the arts and intrigues necessary to the ac- 
complishment of his base design! The charms of 
Caroline quickly faded in his view, and he deserted 
her! The scene was changed; what was once 
lovely began to wither and decay like the opening 
rose nipped by an untimely frost. Caroline had lost 
the pride of her life and with it her friends one by 
one forsook her. 
‘* And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep ; 


A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep ”” 


The scornful looks of those who once courted 
her friendship, was too much for the unhappy Caro- 
line to bear ; it preyed upon her feelings like a slow 
but fatal disease ;—her mind became impaired ; 
her nerves became affected; and in a short time 
she was bereft of her senses. Her parents, in conse- 
quence of her wretched situgtion, were hastgned to 
their graves, and she was left an unprotected or- 


phan. The last time I saw her was something like 





ayear since, when passing through the village of 
L ; she was seated near the entrance of the 
church-yard which lies contiguous to the main road, 
whither she had probably repaired to bewail over 
the remains of those she once held dear, and from 
whose eyes tears of grief had so often fiown for their 
beloved but unfortunate child. Her dishevelled | 
locks and dejected but wild and piercing leoks be- | 
spoke the anguish of her soul. Well might she 
have addressed me in the following lines : 








“But let a maid thy pity share, 
Whom love has taught to stray ; 
Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way ;” 
and seared must have been the bosom that would 
not have dropped a tear of compassion. Caroline, J 
I have since understood, has been placed in the 
hospital for the insane. 





Let us now reverse the subject :—William, fora 
short time drew down upon his head the indignant | 
frowns of the public ; the affair, however, was soon | 
forgotten, and on his arriving at the age of manhood | 
he was placed in business, by his father, and he | 
now passes as a respectable member of the commu- 
nity !—But 

** Death is a fearful thing.” 
ALONZO. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 








INDIAN MAIDEN’S ROCK. 

In the ‘ Narrative of an Expedition to the Source 
of St. Peter’s River, Lake Winnepeek, Lake of the 
Woods, &c. &c. performed in the year 1823, under 
the command of Maj. Long,’ we find the annexed 
notice of what is termed the ‘ Maiden’s Rock,’ (on 





the eastern bank of Lake Pepin,) and of a tragical 
adventure which gave to it a mefancholy tnterest. 
‘‘ There was atime,” our guide said, as we pass- 
ed near the base’ of the rock, ‘* when this spot, 
which you now ac. «.'¢ for its untenanted beauties, 
was the scene of 0: «f the most melancholy trans- 
actions that has ever occurred among the Indians. 
There was, in the village of Keoxa, in the tribe of 
Wapasha, during the time that his father lived and 
ruled over them, a young Indian female whose 
name was Winona, which signifies ‘‘the first born.” 
She had conceived an attachment for a young” hun- 
ter who reciprocated it ; they had frequently met, 
and agreed to an union in which all their hopes 
centered ; but on applying to her family, the hun- 
ter was surprised to find himself denied ; and his 
claims superseded by those of a warrior of distine- 
tion, who had sued for her. The warrior was a 
general favourite with the nation ; he had acquired 
aname, by the services which he had rendered to 
his village when attacked by the Chippewas; yet 
notwithstanding all the ardour with which he press- 
ed his suit, and the countenance which he received 
from her parents and brothers, Winona persisted 
in preferring the hunter. To the usual commen- 
dations of her friends in favour of the warrior, she 
replied, that she had made choice of a man who, 
being a professed hunter, would spend his life with 
her, and secure to her comfort and subsistence, 
while the warrior would be constantly absent, in- 
tent upon martial exploits. Winona’s expostula 
tions were, however, of no avail, and her parents, 


| having succeeded in driving away her lover, began 


to use harsh measures in order to compel her to 
unite with the man of their choice. To all her en 
treaties, that she should not be forced into an union 
so repugnant to her feelings, but rather be allowed 
to live a single life, they turned a deaf ear. Wi- 
nona had at all times enjoyed a greater share in the 
affections of her family, and she had been indulged 
more than is usual with females among Indians. — 
Being a favourite with her brothers, they express 
eda wish that her consent to this union should be 
obtained by persuasive means, rather than that she 
should be compelled to it against her inclination. — 
With a view to remove some of her objections, 
they took means to provide for her future mainten- 
ance, and presented to the warrior all that in their 
simple mode of living an Indian might covet. About 


that time a party was formed to ascend from the 


| village to Lake Pepin, in order to lay ina store of 


the blue clay which is found upon its banks, and 


| which is used by the Indians as a pigment. Wino- 


It was 
on the very day that they visited the lake that her 
brothers offered their presents to the warrior. En- 
couraged by these, he again addressed her, but 
with the same ill success. Vexed at what they 
deemed an unjustifiable obstinacy on her part, her 


na and her friends were of the company. 


parents remonstrated in strong language, and even 
used threats to compel her into obedienee. ** Well,” 
said Winona, “ you will drive me to despair ; I said 
1 loved him not, I could not live with him; U wish 
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ed to remain a maiden; but you would not. You 
say you love me ; that you are my father, my bro- 
thers, my relations, yet you have driven ftom me 
the only man with whom I wished to be united; 
you have compelled him to withdraw from the vil- 
lage; alone, he now ranges through the forest, with 
10 one to assist him, none to spread his blanket, 
none to build his lodge, none to,wait on him; yet 
was he the man of my choice, Is this your love? 
But even it appears that this is not enough; you 
would have me do more ; you would have me re- 
joice in his absence: you wish me to unite with an- 
other man, with one whom I do not love, with 
whom I never can be happy. Since this is your 
love, let it be so; but soon you will have neither 
daughter, nor sister, nor relation, to torment with 
your false professions of affection.” As she utter- 
ed these words, “she withdrew, and her parents, 
heedless of her complaints, decreed that that very 
day Winona should be united to the warrior.— 
While all were engaged in busy preparations for 
the festival, she wound her way slowly to the top 
of the hill; when she had reached the summit, she 
called out with a loud voice to her friends below ; 
she upbraided tm for their cruelty to herself and 
her lover. ‘You,’ said she, ‘were not satisfied 
with opposing my union with the man whom I had 
chosen, you endeavored by deceitful words to make 
me faithless to him, but when you found me resolv- 
ed upon remaining single, you dared to threaten me; 
you knew me not if you thought that I could be ter- 
rified into obedience ; you shall see how well I can 
defeat your designs.” 
sing her dirge ; the light wind which blew at the 
time, wafted the words towards the spot where her 


She then commenced to 


friends were ; they immediately rushed, some to- 
wards the summit of the hill to stop her, others to 
the foot of the precipice to receive her in their 
arms, while all, with tears in their eyes, entreated 
ler to desist from her fatal purpose ; her father pro- 
mised that no compulsive measures should be re- 
sorted to. But she was resolved, and as she con- 
cluded the words of her song, she threw herself 
from the precipice, and fell, a lifeless corpse, near 
her distressed friends. Thus,’ added our guide, 
‘has this spot acquired a melancholy celebrity ; it 
is still called the Maiden’s Rock, and no Indiane| 
passes near it, without involuntarily casting his eye 
towards the giddy height, to contemplate the place, 
whence this unfortunate girl fell a victim to the cru- 
eity of her relentless parents.” 
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THE ARMENIAN WOMEN. 


The costume of the Armenian women of Astra- 
can is the richest in Russia, and perhaps in the world. 
It is surprising that they can sustain the weight of 
their dress. The first, or inner robe, is of silk and 


gold; the second of black velvet, heavily laden 


r 





with gold and pearls. The third, or outer vest, is 
almost of massive gold in ponderous embroidery, 
with large gold knobs, gold buttons, gold tassels, 
gold fringe, &c. ‘The turban is white, hangs over 
the left shoulder, and conceals the face, except the 
nose and eyes. he only hair disclosed is general- 
ly false, two thick locks, one on each side, being 


brought in * before the ears. 


EDUCATION. 








FROM THE MASONIC MIRROR. 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 

I apprehend that the modern mode of educating 
young ladies, is not calculated to render them so 
useful as that of their matrons. Many men, if they 
obtain a bare sufficiency to support themselves and 
theirs, in genteel style, are anxious that their daugh- 
ters may receive as aglishedgeducations as those of 
their richer neighbors, without considering for a 
moment, their capacity to learn, or the limited pa- 
trimony they will inherit. I have known many 
children, whom the:r parents thought possessed of 
uncommon genius; whose paintings were as flat 
as the paper they colored, and whose music rivall- 
ed that of a coffze-mill, indulged in balls, routs and 
jams, month afer month, and participate in every 
fashionable pleasure which was calculated to mar 
their felicity in “* wedded life.” Julia indulged in 
the course I have mentioned, before she was mar- 
To gratify the 
pride of his wife, Claudio, (for by that name I shall 
distinguish the husband, ) indulged her for a 
while in the same amusements and extravagance 


ried to an industrious young man. 


that she enjoyed-in a virgin state, but finding by 
sad experience, that he could not support his hea- 
vy rents and extravagant parties, together witha 
horse and chaise, he ‘screwed his courage to the 
stickifg place” and suggested to his wife the ex- 
pediency of retrenching their domestic expenses. 
This did not suit the high notions of the lady, nor 
comport, as she thought, with the sphere in which 
she ought tomove. Therefore, Claudio continued 
to gratify the vanity of his beloved, until his credi- 
tors turned him out of house and home. 











LIGHT READING. 














FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
LOVE AMONG THE LAW BOOKS. 


** had 


Mrs. Culpepper’s *‘uncle the sergeant, 
He felt a slight vertigo in Tavistock- 


square, of which he took little notice, and set off 


fallen in love. 


on the home circuit ; but imprudently venturing 
out with the widow Jackson ina hop-field, at Maid- 
stone, before he was well cured, the complaint 
struck inward and a mollities cordis was the conse- 
quence. Mr. Sergeant Nethersole had arrived at the 
age of fifty-nine, heart-whole ; his testamentary as- 
sets were therefore looked upon by Mrs. Culpep- 
per as the unalienable property of her and hers. — 
Speculations were often launched by Mr. and Mrs. 
Culpepper as to the quantum. It could not be less 
than thirty thousand pounds ; Bonus the broker had 
hinted as much to the old slop seller in the bow 
window of Batson’s, while they were eyeing * the 
‘earned in the law”? in the act of crossing Cornhill to 
receive his dividends. Hence may be derived the 
annual turtle and turbot swallowed by ‘my uncle 
the Sergeant ” in Savage-gardens ; hence Mrs. Cul- 
pepper’s high approbation of the preacher at the 
Temple Church : and hence her horse-laugh at the 
Sergeant’s annually repeated jest about ‘‘ Brother 
Van and brother Bear.” As far as appearances went, 
Plutus was certainly nearing point Culpepper ;— 
Nicholas Nethersole, Esq. Sergeant-at-law, was 
pretty regularly occupied in the Court of Commen 


pleas from ten to four. A hasty dinner swallowed 
at five at tie Grecian, enabled him to return to 
Chambers at half-past six, where pleas, rejoinders, 
demurrers,,cases and consulta tions occupied him till 
ten. All this seemed to ensure a walk through this 
vale of tears in a state of single bl@ssedness. «| 
have no doubt he willcut up well,” said Culpepper 
to his consort. ‘I have my eye upon acharming villa 
in the Chaplain Road: when your uncle the Ser- 
geant is tucked under a daisy quilt, we’ll ruralize : 
it’s a sweet spot ; net astone throw from the Swan 
at Stockwell !”? Such were the Alnascar anticipa- 
tions of Mr. Jonathan Culpepper. But, alas! as 
Doctor Johnson said some forty years ago, and even 
then the observation was far from new, ** What are 
Legacy-hunting of another 
sort is apt to prostrate its pursuers, and they who 
wait for dead men’s shoes, now and then walk to 
the church-yard barefooted. Mr. Sergeant Nether- 
sole grew fat and kicked: he took a house in Ta- 
vistock-square, and he launched an olive-coloured 
chariot with iron-grey horses. There is, as Lam 
confidently told, an office in Holborn where good 
matches are faithfully registered and assorted.— 
Straitway under the letter N appears the following 
entry, ‘* Nethersole, Nicholas, Sergeant at law, Ta- 
vistock square, Bachelor, aged 59. Income £3500 


the hopes of man!” 


Equipage, olive-green chariot and iren-grey horses 
Temper, talents, morals,-—blank !” That nume 
rous herd of old maidens and widows that feeds upon 
the lean pastures of Guilfordstreet, Queen-square, 
and Alfred-place, °Tottenham-court road, was in 
stantly in motion. Here was a jewel of the first 
| water and magnitude to be set in the crown of 1) 
men, and the crowd of candidates was commensu- 
rate. The Sergeant was at no loss for an evening 
rubber at whist, and the ratifa cakes which came in 
with the Madeira at half-past ten, introduced certain 
jokes about matrimony, evidently intended as ear- 
nests of future golden rings. 
The Poet Gay makes hus two heroines in the Beg- 

gar’s Opera, thus cant in duct : 

A curse attend that woman’s love 

Who always would be pleasing ! 





And in all cases where the parties are under thirty, 
Polly and Lucy are unquestionably right. No young 
woman can retain her lovers long if she use them 


well. She who would have her adorer as faithful as 
a dog, must treat him hke one. But when midile- 
aged ladies have exceeded forty, and middle-aged 
gentleman have travelled beyond fifty, the case as- 
sumes a different complexion. The softer sex is 
then allowed, and indeed necessitated, to throw off 
a little of that cruelty which is deucedly killing a 
eighteen. What says the Spanish poet ? 
Cease then, fair one, cease to shun me, 

Here let all our difference cease ; 
Half that rigor had undone me, 

All that rigour gives me peace 


Accordingly it may be observed, that women 
| make their advances as Time makeshis. At twen- 
| ty, when the swain approaches to pay his devours, 
they exclaim with an air of languid indifference, 
| “Whoishe?” At thirty, with a prudent look to- 
| wards the ways and means, the question is, ** What 

ishe ”’ At forty, much anxiety manifests itself to 

make the Hymeneal selection, and the quer) 
| changes itself into ** Which is he ?” But at the «//- 
ma Thule of fifty, the ravenous expectant prepares 
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to spring upon and prey, and exclaims ‘* Where is 
he ”’ Be that as it may, the numerous candidates 
for a seat in Sergeant Nethersole’s olive-green cha. 
riot gradually grew tired of the pursuit, and took 
wings to prey upon some newer Benedict. Two on- 
ly kept the field. Frances Jennings, spinster, and 
Amelia Jackson, widow ; both of whom hovered 
on the verge of forty. ‘‘It appears to me,” 
Miss Jennings to a particular friend in Bedford- 
place, “that Mrs. Jackson does not conduct herself 
with propriety : she is never out of Mr. Nethersole’s 
house, and jangles that old harpsichord of his with 
her “Love among the roses,” till one’s head actu- 
ally turns giddy.” ‘I will mention it to you in con- 
fidence,” said Mrs. Jackson on the very same day 
to another particular friend at the Bazaar in Soho- 
square, **1 don’t at all approve of Miss Jennings’ 
going on in Tavistock-square ; she actually takes 
her work there ; I caught her in the act of screwing 
her pincushion to the edge of Sergeant Nethersole’s 
mahogany table—what right has she to net him 
purses ”” The contest of work table versus iiarpsi- 
chord now grew. warm—betting even: Miss Jen- 
nings threw in a crimson purse, and the odds were 
in herfavor ; the widow Jackson sang, * By heaven 


said 


and earth [ love thee,” and the crimson purse kick- 
ed the beam. The spinster now hemmed half a 
dozen muslin cravats, marked N. N. 
with a couple of red hearts—this was a tremendous 


surmounted 


body blow ; but the widow, nothing daunted, drew 
from under the harpsichord a number of the Irish 
Melodies, and started off a score with * Fly not yet, 
’tis now the hour.’ ‘This settled the battle at the 
end of the first stanza, and I am glad it did, for real- 
ly the widow was growing downright indecent. 
About this time, Love, tired of his aromatic sta- 
tion “among the roses,” of all places in the world 
began to take up his abode among the dusty Law 
Books, in the library of Mr. Sergeant Nethersole’s 
chambers. Certain amatory worthies had long slept 
on the top shelf, affrighted at the black coifs and 
wii te wigs of the legal authors who kept ‘ watch 
and ward ” below, in all the dignity of octavo, quar- 
to, and folio. But now encouraged thereto by the 
aforesaid Sergeant, they crept from their upper gal- 
lery and mixed themselves with the decorous com- 
pany in the pit and boxes. One Ovidius Tasso, with 
his art of Love in his pocket, presumed to shoulder 


Mr. Espinasse at Nisi Prius: Tibullus got astride of 


Mr. Justice Blackstone ; Propertius lolled indolent- 
ly against Bacon’s Abridgement, and ‘* the industri- 


ous Giles Jacob ” 


could not keep his two quartos 
together from the assurance of one Waller, who had 
taken post between them. In short, the Sergeant, 
was in love! Still, however, Lam of opinion, that 
“ youth and an excellent constitution,” as the novel- 
ists have it, would have enabled the patient to strug- 
gle with the disease, if it had not been for the inci- 


dent which I am about to relate. 


The home circuit had now commenced, and Ser- 
geant Nethersole had quitted London for Maidstone. 
Miss Jennings relied with confidence upon the oc- 
currence of nothing particular till the assizes were 
over, and in that assurance had departed to spend 
4 fortnight with a married sister at Kingston-upon- 
Thames. Poor innocent! she little knew what a 
widow is equal to. Nosooner had the Sergeant de- 
parted in his olive-green chariot, drawn by a cou- 





ple of post-horses, than the widow Jackson, sided 
by Alice Green, packed her portmanteau, sent for 
a hackney-coach, and bade the driver adjourn to 
the Golden-cross, Charing-cross. There was a va 
cant seat in the Maidstone coach ; the widow occu- 
pied it at twelve at noon, and betygen fiverand six 
o’clock in the afternoon was quietly despatching a 
roasted fow] at the Star-inn, with one eye fixed upon 
the egg-sauce, and the other upon the Assize Hall 
opposite. The pretext for this step was dou le : 
the first count alléBed thift4iér. beloved brother 
lived at Town Malling, a mere step off, and the se- 
cond averred an eager desire to hear the Sergeant 
plead. On the eyening which followed that of the 
widow’s arrival, the Sergean*happened not to have 
any consultation to attend ; and, what is more re- 
markable, happened to be above the affectation of 
pretending that he had. He proposed a walk into 
the country ; the lady consented’; they moralized 
a few minutes upon the hic jacéts in the church- 
yard, and thence strolled into the fields where cer- 
tain labourers had piled the wooden props of 
the plant that feeds, or ought to feed the brewer’s 
vat, in conical (quere, comical) shapes, not unlike 
the spire of the New-Church at Langham-place.— 
The rain now began to fall; one of these sloping 
recipients, stood invitingly open to shelter them 
from the storm: Ah ! those pyramidal hop-poles ! 
The widow’s brother from Town Malling was serv- 
ing upon the Grand Jury: his sister’s reputation 
was dear to him as his own ; “ he’dcall hint brother, 
or he’d call him out,” and Nicholas Nethersole and 
Amelia Jackson were joined together in holy matri- 
mony. 

The widow Jackson, now Mrs. Nethersole, was a 
prudent woman, and wished, as the phrase is, to 
have every body’s good word. It was her advice 


that her husband should write to his niece, Mrs. 


, 
Culpepper, to acquaint her with what bad happen- 
i i 


ed. She had in fact drawn up a letter for his sig- 


j nature, in which she tendered several satisfactory 


apologies for the step, namely, that it is not good 
for man to be alone ; but chiefly that he had met 
with a woman possessed of every quality to make 
the marriage state happy. ‘* Why, no, my dear,” 
answered the Sergeant, ** with submission to you, 
(a phrase prophetic of the fact) it has been my rule 
through life, whenever [ had done a wrong ora 
foolish deed (here the lady frowned) never to own 
it; never to suffer judgment to go by default, and 
thus remain ‘in mercy,’ but boldly to plead a justi- 
fication. I have a manuscript note of a case in 
point in which I was concerned. In my youth I 
mixed largely in the fashionable world, and regu- 
larly frequented the Hackney assemblies, carrying 
my pumps in my pocket. Jack Peters (hie is now 
at Bombay) and myself, went thither, as usual, on 
a noon-shining Monday and slept at the Mermaid. — 
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for half an hour’s time ; and then plead a justifica- 
tion! We did so, and then gave the coachman 
notice for a set off, entering the vehicle with a 
hey-damme sort of aspect, plainly denoting to the 
two impatient insiders that if there was any im- 
pertinence in their Bill we would strike it out with- 
out a reference to his Master. The scheme took, 
and before we reached Saint Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
egad! they were as supple as a couple of candi- 
dates for the India direction. 
dear, nmst govern this. 


Now that case, my 
Don’t say a civil word to 
the Culpeppers about our marriage ; if you do, 
there will be no end to their remonstrances ; leave 
them to find it out in the Morning Chronicle.” 

“ This.is a very awkward affair, Mrs. Culpepper,” 
said that lady’s husband, with the Morning Chroni- 
** Awkward,” echoed Mrs. Cul. 
pepper, “ it’s abominable ; a nasty fellow ; he ought 
to be ashamed of himself! And as for his wife, sh« 


is no better than she should be !” “* That may be,” 


cle in his hand. 


said the husband, ‘* but we must give them a dinner 
notwithstanding.” ‘Dinner or no dinner,” said 
the wife, ‘*Tll not laugh any more at that stupid 
old story of his about brother Van and brother 
Bear.” ** Then I will,” resumed the husband, “ for 
there may possibly be no issue by the marriage.’’-— 
Miss Jennings, the outwitted spinster, tired two 
pair of horses in telling her friends from Southamp- 
ton-street, Bloomsbury, to Cornwall-terrace in the 
Regent’s-park, how shamefully Mrs. dJeckson had 
behaved. She then drove to the Register-office 
above mentioned, to transfer her affection to one 
Mr. Samuel Smithers, another old bachelor, barris- 
ter, and inseparable crony of Nethersole’s, who, 
she opined, must now marry from lack of knowledge 
Alas! 
late ; he had that very morning married the bar- 


what to do with himself. she was a diy too 
maid at Nando’s. 

When the honey moon of Mr. Sergeant Nether- 
sole was on the wane——my sprite 


* Popp’d through the key-hok 


” 


swift as light, 


| of his chambers, in order to take a survey of his li- 


The hackney stage on the following morning was | 


returned non est inventus, without giving us notice 
of the set off; the Clapton coach was therefore en- 
gaged to hold our bodies in safe custody, and them 
safely deposit at the Flower-pot, in Bishopsgate- 
street. Hardly had we supped our first cup of Sou- 
chong, when the Clapton coach stopped at the door. 
Here was ademurrer! Jack was for striking out the 


breakfast and joining issue with the two other in- 
side passengers. 


But | said no, finish the muffins : 


) 
brary. All was once more as it should be. Ovid 


had quitted Mr. Espinasse, Tibullus and Mr. Justice 
Blackstone were two, Propertius and lord Bacon 
did not speak, and, as for Giles Jacob, Waller de- 
sired none of his company. The amatory poets 
were refitted to their upper-shelf ; the honey-moon 
was over, and love no longer nestled in the Law 
Books, 
ee 
NEW DICTIONARY 

Health—Another word for temperance and exer 
cise 

Hero—A wholesale man butcher. 


Holydays—The elysium of our bovhood ; per 


haps the only one of ourlfe. Of this truth Anaxa- 
goras seems to have been aware. Bx ing asked by 


the people of Lampsacus before his death, whether 
he wished any thing to be done in commemoration 
of him, ‘* Yes,”’ he replied, ** let the boys be allow 
ed to play on the anniversary of my death.” 
Hope—A compensation for the realities of Mfe, 
most enjoyed by those who have the least to lose, 
since they are generally rendered much happier by 
expectation than they would be by possession. 


Hypoch 


iin u-—-Thei naginary malady with which 





those are taxe:! who have no real one 





— 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 














SENSIBILITY. 

AsI was passing a solitary part of the 
road, on my return from a visit to the 
country, a few days since, my attention 
was arrested by a little girl, about nine 
years of age, beckoning me to stop.— 
“Sir, be so kind as to break me off a 
bunch of leaves to make a bed for the 
poor lamb that’s run over.” I got out 
of my chaise, and went with the child te 
a tree a little distance from the road side. 
Here was a fine black lamb stretched on 
the ground; the blood was running out 
of its nostrils—it made a faint continued 
noise like a feeble groaning, and seemed 
to be expiring. A solitary sheep kept 
close to the spot, and watched all our mo- 
tions. “ Poor thing,” said the little girl, 
“he never will skip and play any more 
on the beggar’s ground’’—and burst into 
tears. My dear, said 1, how did it hap- 
pen? ‘It was sleeping in the path,” she 
answered, “close to where its mother 
was feeding, and the two cruel gentle- 
men, that went along just now in the car- 
riage, never minded the lamb, but drove 
strait over it: and I broughtit away from 
the hot sun, and laid it here in the shade; 
but it wont get well,’—and again with 
her apron, she wiped away the tears 
which she could not suppress. ‘ Poor 
old Mrs G »’ she continued in her 
simple manner, * she will be sorry when 
she comes to know it—it is all the lamb 
she had.””. Where does Mrs. G—— live? 
saidI. “Yonder, on the beggar’s ground,” 
she replied, pointing to a cottage on the 
commons about a half a mile off. Are 
you going to tell her? “Ma sent me 
to carry some radishes and milk for her 
tea.”’ By this time the lamb was dead. 
“ He’ll want no bed of leaves,” said little 
Maria, and as she took up her basket to 
go, she turned to look again at the object 
of her grief—“ Oh it was so cruel to let 
the wheel run over an innocent lamb,’’ 
she said, and hurried off for the poor wo- 
man’s cottage. 

My own feelings were scarcely less ex- 
cited than hers; and I could not help re- 
flecting, as I slowly pursued my journey, 
how dead to every tender and generous 
feelings must be the heart that can be in- 
different to pain, even if the sufferer be a 
worm. The waaton young man that 
would crush an innocent animal under the 
wheel of his carriage, rather than check 
or turn aside his steed, is unworthy of the 
name of husband, or brother, or friend. 
Let him be the companion of no one; for 
in his cold, unfeeling beart, there are none 
of those amiable affections which form 
the cement of kindred souls; there is no 
milk of human kindness in his breast— 
he cannot feel another’s woes; or share 
another’s joys.—| Guardian. 








An English lady at Boulogne, lately se- 
parated from her husband, has changed 
her religion; being resolved, as she says, 








bs 








*to avoid his company in this world and 
the next!” 





At an English Opera House, last sum- 
mer, a gentleman fell suddenly in love 
with a young lady, who sat with her mo- 
ther and ors a few seats from him. 
Tearing a blank leaf out of his pocket- 


book, he wrote with a pencil, * May I in-~ 


quire if your affections are engaged ?” 
and handed it to her, which she showed 
to her mother. Shortly afterwards, she 
wrote underneath his question—* I be- 
lieve | may venture to say they are not; 
but why do you ask?!” gnd-returned him 
the paper. The gentleman then wrote 
on another leaf, “I love you dearly ; fam 
single; I have £1000 a year; I am not 
in debt; Lhave a good house, and I only 
want a good wife to make me completely 
happy; will you be mine? if you will, 1 
promise, and with every intention of keep- 
ing my word, to be an affectionate, indul- 
gent, and faithful husband to you—and 
what more can I say?’ The young lady 
was so much pleased with this declara- 
tion, that they immediately became ac- 
quainted, and in about four months after- 
wards, with the leave of her parents, was 
led to the hymeneal altar. 


_POnSRe. 











ODE TO THE SUN. 
Thou, whose rejoicing eye of light 
Look’d forth, at God’s inspiring call, 
When order lay in boundless night, 
And darkness wantoned over all ; 
Whence thy perpetual youth, O Sun! 
Since life, and light, and time begun! 


Exulting on thy course sublime, 
How bright thy yellow cresses glare, 
As still they wave unhurt by time, 
High o’er the azure depths of air, 
As still thy wings unwearied go, 
While carth and ocean laugh below. 


When first thy ruddy pinions lave 

The skies—careering round the day ; 
The moon sinks down the western wave 
Retreating from thy fiery ray, 

The stars are blenched, the ghost of night 
Flies sullen from thy blasting light. 


Unchang’d art thou when darkness shrouds 
When angry nature weeps around, 

Far, far above the ebon clouds, 

Thy splendours sweep the blue profound, 
Where all unshaken, wheel the spheres, 
Beyond the reach of parting years. 


The mountain oak with age shall fall, 
The everlasting hills decay, 

But thou shalt hear the morning call, 

Till heaven and earth shall pass away, 
Thy youth, thy strength shall last, O Sun, 
Till life, and light, and time are done. 





FROM THE NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
TO MISS HANNAH MORE. 

By the Rey. John Newton, written in her Album, 
(at Cowslip Green, her residence, ) when asked to 
insert his name, previous to seeing her, as was the 
custom. 


Why should you wish a name like mine 
Within your book to stand, 

With those who shone and those who shine 
As worthies of our land 2 








What will the future age have gained, 
When my poor name is seen, 

From knowing I was entertained 
By you at Cowslip Green ? 





Rather let me record a name 
That shall adorn your page, 
Which, like the sun, is still the same, 
And shines from age to age : 


JESUS, who found me when I stray’d 
In Arric’s dreary wild, 

Who for my soul a ransom paid, 
And made his foe a child. 


He taugiit my wild blasphemous.tongue 
To aim at pray’r,and praise, 

To make his grace my theme and song, 
And guided all my ways. 


A pattern now of mercy’s power, 
Where’er I stand is seen, 

Such as I thought was ne’er before 
Beheld at Cowslip Green. 





From a New Number of Moore's Melodies, just pub- 
lished. Music by H. K. Bishop. mc 


I. 
She sung of love—while o’er her lyre 
The rosy rays of evening fell, 
As if to feed with their soft fire 
The soul within that trembling shell, 

The same rich light hung o’er her cheek, 
And play’d around those lips, that sung 
And spoke, as flowers would sing and speak, 
If Love could lend their leaves a tongue. 


II. 
But soon the West no longer burn’d, 
Each rosy ray from heaven withdrew ; 
And when to gaze again I turn’d, 
The minstrel’s form seem’d fading too, 
As if her light and heaven’s were one, 
The glory all had left that frame ; 
And from her glimmering lips the tone, 
As from a parting spirit came. 


IIT. 
Who ever lov’d, but had the thought 
That he and all he lov’d must part ? 
Fill’d with this fear, I flew and caught 
That fading image to my heart— 
And cried, ‘* O Love ! is this thy doom * 
O light of youth’s resplendant day ! 
Must ye then lose your golden bloom, 


os 


And thus, like sunshine, die away ! 





WHERE ROSES WILD WERE BLOWING 
Where roses wild were blowing, 
There stood an humble cot ; 
Around it streams were flowing— 
Contentment bless’d the spot. 
But human bliss is fleeting, 
And joy is but a flower ; 
The heart with sorrow meeting, 
Will wither ’neath its power. 


This peaceful habitation 
Contained a beauteous maid ; 
No fiow’ret in creation 
Such sweetness e’er display’d ; 
In youth and beauty beaming, 
Celestial was its ray— 
Love came with artful seeming 
And stole that bloom away. 


But now the cot’s forsaken, 

The garden’s all a waste ; 
Their ruin’d charms awaken 

Sad feelings in the breast— 
No roses now are blowing, 

Where smil’d the happy cot— 


But ber and weeds are growing, 
And gloom o’ershades the spot. 
MARGARET. 





